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their families they probably number between five and six millions. Within the last half century looms have certainly been abandoned very widely for other means of employment. As for the preliminary processes of carding and spinning, they are now almost extinct as hand industries, and the'weavers generally use machine-made yarn. Hand-made fabrics 'are supposed to be more durable than those made by' machinery; but they are less attractive in appearance and dearer in price, and they are losing ground in the market. Thirty years ago the imports of British-made cotton fabrics amounted to 1,333 million yards, and (deducting exports) about 83 million yards were contributed by Indian mills. The imports have risen to 2,500 million yards, and the output in Indian mills, for consumption in India, to 850 million yards. This large increase has been partly evoked by a real increase in demand; population has increased by 24 per cent., and the poorer classes are infinitely better dressed than they were a generation ago. But making every allowance for this, and for the fact that large numbers of weavers have secured employment as factory hands, there has been a great displacement of labour which must have been accompanied by much hardship. It does not appear that hand-looms now supply more than a third of the cotton fabrics which are used in the country.
The mass of hand-woven fabrics is of the unbleached cotton known in trade as " grey." In towns, to meet a demand for finer and more decorative clothing, hand-weaving has developed into an ornamental art on lines which are generally special to the locality and represent the peculiar tastes of its inhabitants. The inclination of old-fashioned Hinduism is for white, especially for men's wear; but weaving in patterns, with coloured yarn, has been elaborated with great skill and tastefulness, especially in the Punjab, Central Provinces and
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